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Diagnothian  Hall,  July  2 nd.,  1847.' 


b3ir; 

Permit  us  in  behalf  of  the  Diagnothian  Literary  Society,  to  tendei; 
o-  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  appropriate  and  interesting  address  with 
:l-ou  favored  us  this  morning ; and  request  the  additional  favor  of  a copy 
nlication. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


J)v*  gehhabt. 


P-  SEIBERT  DAVIS, 

IRISH Y S.  NEWCOMER, 
ISAIAH  CLIPPINGRR, 

Corresponding  Sec’s,  of  the  D.  L.  Society. 


Macersburg,  Pa.,  July  3d.  1S47.1 

hies  : 

Your  kind  note  of  yesterday  was  received.  I accede  to  your 
e made  on  behalf  of  the  Diagnothian  Literary  Society,  and  place  my 
re;  at  your  disposal. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.V.  GERHART. 

a p.  s.  davis, 

r.  S.  NEWCOMER, 

I.  C1IPPINGER, 

Corresponding  Sec's,  of  the  D.  L.  Society. 


ADDRESS. 


ETLEMEN : 

To-day  it  is  becoming  to  rejoice.  Your  enter- 
«i  no  longer  a matter  of  fanciful  speculation.  The  Hall  of 
lagnothian  Literary  Society  is  completed.  Here  it  stands, 
irplans  and  persevering  labors  have  all  succeeded.  If  any 
td  at  your  youthful  folly  when  four  years  ago  you  built  this 
1 1 the  air  and  admired  with  rapture  its  beautiful  proportions 
■ mvenient  apartments,  they  may  now  behold  without  any 
( delusion  this  splendid  reality,  and  can  be  perfectly  safe  in 
3'n<r  that  the  students  of  Marshall  College  are  something  more 
i tolish  boys. 

bad  there  is  much  said  about  the  famous  doctrine  of  Histor- 
bvelopment  as  protnulged  at  Mercersburg;  and  some  inquire 
itiew  idea  may  next  show  itself  at  these  retreats  of  Literature 
Hjicnce.  The  community  need  not  however  be  discomposed 
ilarm,  I judge,  so  long  as  the  Mercersburg  Institutions  con- 
und  develop  new  notions  in  such  a style.  True,  when  the 
t ? erecting  two  spacious  Halls  by  the  agency  of  under-grad u- 
i as  first  advanced  by  your  President,  Dr.  Nevin,  it  appeared 
•quite  a strange  measure  in  the  history  of  American  Colleges, 
e was  no  example  of  the  kind  on  record ; and  some  shook  their 
ein  painful  doubt  as  to  what  consequences  the  novel  affair  might 
I The  students  got  hold  of  the  idea  and  forthwith  it  began  to 
rlpowerfully  in  their  minds.  There  were  brought  toviewsuc- 
sely,  no  fashionable  Fairs  indeed,  but  volunteer  agents,  manly 
■siphons,  and  punctual  cash  payments.  'The  process  went  on 
iietically  and  steadily,  until  now  we  open  our  eyes  upon  these 
iii  specimens  of  architecture  as  the  grand  historical  development 
r;her  a wild  notion. 

ban  not  then  be  deemed  an  unmeaning  form  nor  empty  adu- 
lt heartily  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  full  realization  of  your 
g test  anticipations.  The  enterprise  was  embarrassed  with  un- 
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foreseen  and  formidable  difficulties:  the  romance  of  the  schc:| 
embryo,  was  dissipated  as  the  progress  of  the  work  revealed  (hr 
character  of  die  undertaking.  Still  the  energy,  firmness,  and  ,] 
resolute  perseverance  requisite  for  every  emergency  werd 
wanting. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  fora  moment  to  glance  at  afevva 
that  arc  associated  with  the  exultation  of  this  day.  Not  t' 
years  ago  (he  Diagnothian  Literary  Society  held  its  first  imj 
m the  old  stone  academy  standing  in  the  out-skirts  of  this  bor] 
when  it  numbered  no  more  than  six  members.  About  onei 
dred  volumes,  a portion  of  which  were  of  little  value,  const] 
the  Library.  The  i’reasury  was  empty ; and  no  resources  I 
within  reach.  There  were  dark  clouds  in  those  days.  Tt  \] 
be  tedious  to  recount  the  many  discouraging  obstacles  with  t 
it?  members  were  forced  to  struggle  during  the  first  few  years 
existence.  But  the  recollection  is  cheering  that  they  were  i 
met  and  conquered.  As  the  College  grew,  both  Associations  j 
Annually  their  numbers  swelled;  annually  scores  and  bun 
of  volumes  comprising  the  standard  works  in  the  different  d 
ments  of  Science  and  Literature  were  added  to  their  libraries! 
each  of  them  now  contains  more  than  two  thousand.  And, 
since  these  ►Societies  were  born,  cradled  and  reared  amid  dai 
difficulties  and  threatening  storms,  the  habit  of  planning  and! 
mg  and  battling  had  become  a part  of  their  nature,  which  (] 
for  continual  indulgence,  no  sooner  did  they  secure  some  kij 
solid  footing  with  animating  prospects  for  the  future,  thani 
were  seized  with  the  novel  idea  of  putting  up  two  commol 
Halls  in  the  midst  ol  hard  times,  and  thus  were  again  throwi] 
the  usual  and  doubtless  grateful  atmosphere  of  continuous  e l 
ment.  Had  they  possessed  the  age  and  vigor  of  manhood  I 
would  have  been  apparent  consistency  in  the  undertaking;  It 
enter  upon  such  a serious  project  with  the  fresh  dew  of  you] 
their  locks,  was  itself  calculated  to  awaken  misgivings,  and  ent 
her  their  exertions  to  accomplish  the  noble  design,  withdifficii 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  had  no  exist  li 
But,  fellow-members,  you  have  proved  yourselves  equal  to  the  n 
The  great  work  is  achieved  gloriously.  The  doubtful  problei 
solved.  All  fears  of  a failure  are  gone.  Here  stands  one  h 
there  stands  another,  to  adorn  the  campus  of  Marshall  College.: 
you  now  occupy  these  seats  with  buoyant  hearts,  remember  c 


Vible  origin  as  an  Association,  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which 
1 form  of  opposition  after  another  has  been  overcome,  contem- 
Ijj  the  mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  hope  with  which  this  en- 
fcjrize  was  commenced,  and  the  painful  anxieties  and  dispiriting 
a ngles  with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted  to  its  final  completion  ; 
h i,  whilst  you  allow  the  transporting  fact — the  Hall  is  finished — 
inspire  your  souls,  with  all  its  strong  and  thrilling  power,  do  not 
if  exchange  congratulatory  smiles  and  words,  but  let  your  hearts 
Ijll  with  devout  gratitude  to  that  benignant  Providence  under 
I'se  enlivening  smiles  you  have  been  borne  along  triumphantly 
HI  this  hour. 

jit  ith  hearts  overflowing  with  deep  feelings  of  thankfulness  and 
i let  us  then  solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrate  this  building  to 

I nee  and  Religion-.  Here  let  it  stand,  as  a monument  of  self- 
ial,  of  zeal  and  moral  heroism — a bulwark  of  righteousness  and 
t.  Here  may  love, modesty,  patience,  meekness,  courage  and 
lily  with  all  those  heaven-born  virtues  that  ennoble  and  adorn 
I tan  nature,  have  their  home.  May  envy,  malice,  hatred,  dis- 
licsty  or  disingenuousness  never  find  a lurking-place  beneath  this 
Here  may  a rich  and  chaste  literature,  a sound  Christian 
losophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  have  their  able  advocates  and  their 
htest  ornaments : at  once  both  the  warmest  friends  and  the 
: examples  of  true  Science.  Here  may  there  always  be  fearless, 
ipetent  and  consistent  defenders  of  pure  Christianity — men  that 
11  love  her  holy  doctrines  and  exemplify  her  transforming  pow- 
3 their  lives.  Let  wooden  Philosophy, false  religion  and  hydra- 
Ided  Scepticism  forever  be  banished  from  these  sacred  courts. 
Ire  may  there  continue  to  be  throughout  all  coming  generations 
least  one  bright  spot  where  the  light  of  truth  may  shine  unre- 
lincd,  and  her  sons  rejoice  in  her  radiant  halo.  From  yonder 

Slals  let  those  ever  go  forth,  who  shall  dignify  all  the  walks  of 
imon  life,  who  shall  maintain  justice  and  defend  innocence 
Kh  uprightness,  who  shall  relieve  the  bed  of  disease  with  tender 
► I scientific  skill ; and  those  too  who  shall  count  it  their  highest 
bior  to  publish  to  a fallen  world  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
fi  1 Him  crucified,  in  all  the  simple  pathos  of  John,  and  the  resist- 
l' soul-stirring  power  of  Paul.  Under  these  aspects  the  erection 
o these  two  beautiful  edifices  gathers  a dignity  and  importance, 
P twill  be  more  fully  understood  and  felt  when  the  founders  and 
psent  regular  and  honorary  members  of  the  Diagnothian  and 
t ethean  Literary  Societies,  will  be  resting  in  their  graves. 
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As  being  suitable  to  the  great  design  of  erecting  this  Hall,  Ip 
pose  further  to  engage  your  attention  at  these  opening  ceremoii 
with  a discussion  of  The  Proper  Vocation  of  a Scholar. 

Mind  is  not  a crude  mass  of  ideas  sustaining  merely  an  extei^ 
relation  to  each  other,  as  some  have  supposed.  Neither  is  it  a blo^ 
like  a piece  of  white  paper,  upon  which  any  kind  of  impressil 
may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  min  t 
simple  activity  that,  presents  itself  to  view  under  many  varied^ 
pects.  But  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a living  principle  wl 
is  active  under  manifold  forms.  It  has  various  powers  or  facu 
all  of  which  are  identical ; that  is,  they  are  pervaded  by  the  s; 
life  and  centre  in  the  same  original  ground.  Though  its  fa 
ties  are  manifold,  they  are  inseparable:  one  of  them  has  no  existe 
independently  of  the  others.  Possessing  life,  mind  is  subjec 
the  law  of  life.  According  toils  law  or  the  particular  neces 
inherent  in  its  constitution,  it  exists  and  must  develop  itself.  1 
are  not  bom  with  an  active  will  or  a conscious  reason.  Hum 
ty  is  analogous  to  other  kinds  of  life  in  t he  great  kingdom  of  nat) 
At  birth  each  individual  possesses  within  himself  all  the  var 
powers  that  are  exercised  at  mature  manhood,  but  they  arc  y 
ent  in  an  undeveloped  state.  They  are  there  as  to  possibility 
When  mind  is  properly  unfolded,  an  active  will  and  a consc/ 
reason  appear  m actual  exercise.  It  must,  therefore,  underg 
specific  process  of  development  in  accordance  with  the  demi 
created  by  the  laws  of  its  own  life.  Thus  mind  becomes  itj 
that  is,  it  becomes  reason  and  will  thinking  and  determining  d 
sciously  and  sensibly. 

In  answer  therefore  to  the  question:  Who  is  a scholar? 
hist  reply  that  must  be  given  is:  He  is  a scholar  whose  wl 
inward  intellectual  and  moral  being  has  been  symmetrically 
folded,  disciplined  and  strengthened  under  the  influence  of  tv* 
The  different  mental  activities  will  always  be  exercised  rig! 
when  the  proper  equilibrium  is  preserved.  No  one  faculty  shoj 
be  drawn  out  to  the  neglect  of  others.  The  whole  inner  11 
should  be  unfolded  harmoniously. 

The  object  of  mental  activity  is  truth,  natural,  moral,  and  revi 
ed.  The  logical  apprehension  of  truth  is  science.  Science! 
general,  comprehending  all  truth  as  such,  has  one  original  grou 
its  specific  laws  by  which  its  form  and  relations  are  determined,  > 
a definite  end.  So  has  each  particular  branch  of  Science  its  cr; 
life-principle  which  gives  to  itits  peculiar  tone  and  character.  T 
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n d possesses  a natural  qualification  to  apprehend  truth  scientifi- 
n ! — to  comprehend  it  as  it  is  in  itself  and  in  all  its  relations. — 
r :re  is  a mutual  preadaptation  of  truth  to  the  human  mind,  and 
i le  human  mind  to  truth.  To  be  a thorough  scholar  it  is  con- 
eiently  not  sufficient  to  have  the  manifold  faculties  of  the  mind 
y metrically  unfolded,  but  it  is  necessary  besides  to  know  truth 
a scientific  manner. 

’he  man  who  has  a great  variety  of  facts  treasured  up  in  his 
nnorymay  be  lauded  as  learned,  but  to  be  a scholar  involves  more 
bi  mere  learning.  He  may  know  much  about  very  many  things 
M yet  know  little  or  nothing  right.  Knowledge  without  system 
•order  is  of  no  more  service  than  useless  lumber.  A genuine 
polar  possesses  something  more:  he  penetrates  and  understands 
I principle  and  laws  of  the  particular  department  of  human 
liwledge  with  which  he  professes  acquaintance.  He  imbibes 
I life  of  Science.  To  know  only  one  thing  as  it  ought  to  be  known 
b istitutes  a man  more  of  a scholar  than  to  know  many  things 
jtply  by  rote.  The  man  of  one  idea  may  be  an  object  of  ridi- 
fe,  yet  if  his  one  idea  is  apprehended  in  its  proper  life  and  pow- 
! he  is  of  far  more  account  than  if  he  had  collected  a number  of 
lions,  all  jumbled  together  in  his  mind  confusedly.  The  knowl- 
l;e  of  a scholar  becomes  a part  of  himself;  and  does  not  hang 
i und  his  soul  like  a broad-cloth  coat  about  his  shoulders.  Yield- 
I himself  to  the  plastic  power  of  truth,  as  such,  his  mind  istrans- 
led  and  moulded  by  its  energy  and  spirit. 

A scholar  consequently  thinks  and  judges  for  himself.  His  mind 
i rec  from  the  bondage  of  other  men’s  notions.  Crude  systems 
hnot  be  administered  to  him  at  pleasure.  If  he  thinks  as  he  ought 
I himself,  he  will  be  able  also  to  think  some  for  Olliers,  and  to  think 
i advance  of  others.  They  who  think  neither  for  others  nor  for 
hmselves,  are  compelled  to  have  others  think  and  judge  for  them. 
The  next  inquiry  that  requires  attention  relates  to  the  manner  in 
hich  a man  becomes  a scholar.  As  love  awakens  love,  as  fire 
I idles  fire,  so  it  is  mind  that  arouses  and  unfolds  mind.  The  sin- 
i;  individuals  composing  the  human  race,  are  linked  together  in- 
ilectually  and  morally  as  well  as  physically.  None  live  unless 
rn  according  to  the  law  of  natural  generation;  and  none  think 
d will,  except  those  whose  inward  spiritual  being  has  been 
ought  into  contact  with  the  conscious  reason  of  persons  around 
em.  This  is  the  first  condition  of  the  development  of  mind. 
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Something  additional  is  however  needed.  Enlightened  reaso  i 
requisite  : reason  that  is  itself  disciplined  and  in  possession  of  scB 
tide  knowledge.  No  one  in  an  isolated  state  can  become  a schi 
by  his  own  exertions,  be  his  natural  endowments  ever  so  str<l 
fThere  are  no  self-made  men,  strictly  speaking.  They  may  at ig 
to  a respectable  degree  of  scholarship  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a lb! 
teacher,  but  not  without  any  teacher.  Every  one  is  made  wha 
is,  in  an  important  sense,  by  the  mental  activity  and  scientifii 
searches  of  others.  He  who  would  therefore  tear  himself  1| 
from  the  intellectual  world  that  has  preceded  and  that  surroil 
him  would  thrust  himself  out  from  the  very  conditions  which  i 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  full  growth  as  a rational  being.  Li 
s talk  of  corn  upon  which  few  showers  fall  and  the  sun  rarely  shi 
he  would  yield  but  little  fruit  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  1 

I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a sla 
subjection  of  the  present  to  the  past,  or  of  the  future  to  the  p 
ent.  Nor  do  I wish  to  say  that  the  same  old  ideas  can  only  b( 
peated  ten  thousand  times  in  the  same  way  from  generation  to  ; 
oration.  The  relation  of  cultivated  mind  to  latent  mind  is  no 
such  sort.  It  resembles  the  connection  subsisting  between 
moisture,  light,  and  the  grain  of  corn  which  a farmer  plants  in 
field.  Undeveloped  reason  or  latent  mind  is  a living  germ  post 
ing  infinite  energy  within  itself,  which  it  is  only  necessar 
awaken,  elicit  and  nourish  by  proper  conditions.  Otherwisfl 
life  will  not  be  revealed.  Its  capacities  will  remain  hidden.  S 
is  the  law  of  its  being. 

Hence  every  one  that  would  become  a scholar  must  be  tail 
through  the  medium  of  either  spoken  or  written  language,  l\ 
the  subject-matter  communicated  through  this  medium  must! 
truth,  not  error.  The  communication  of  error  causes  a defon^ 
growth  of  the  intellect.  Much  depends  too  upon  the  manneil 
which  truth  is  taught.  The  mind  possesses  certain  fixed  laws,! 
herent  in  its  nature,  by  which  it  is  governed  in  its  activity;  ;• 
these  laws  cannot  be  violated  or  disregarded  without  injury.  He  :< 
truth  must  be  imparted  in  a systematic  or  logical  form.  A sysia 
is  logical  when  it  has  assumed  that  form  which  the  laws  of  mil 
as  such,  demand ; and  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  the  outward  < > 
bodiment  of  the  mind’s  laws.  Whenever  truth  is  communical 
in  such  a manner  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  a power  tu 
is  congenial  with  its  own  nature,  and  its  development  is  health 
vigorous  and  harmonious. 
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It  is  moreover  necessary  that  an  aspirant  after  thorough  scholar- 
rip,  subject,  himself  to  diligent,  close  and  persevering  application, 
■sternal  force  is  not  able  to  procure  a suitable  lodgment  in  him 
kr  the  knowledge  that  is  communicated.  There  is  no  nail  from 
ihich  science  may  be  suspended  like  a hat.  Unless  the  mind  is 
Leif  active  the  presence  of  proper  conditions  is  of  no  avail.  Knowl- 

!llge  is  at  hand  through  the  labors  of  others,  but  this  a man  must 
jceive  and  reproduce,  so  that  it  may  hold  the  same  place  in  his 
yn  mind  that  it  did  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  was  original- 
acquired.  In  this  way  the  results  of  investigations  made  by 
hilosophers,  Theologians  and  Historians  may  be  converted  into 
ibstantial  food  for  the  intellect. 

But  the  soul  has  wants  that  intellectual  attainments  cannot  sat- 
fy.  Mail  is  religious  as  well  as  intellectual.  To  unfold  his  in- 
ard  being  fully  and  give  to  all  his  faculties  their  healthiest  action, 
e knowledge  of  God  is  essential.  Created  mind  may  serve  to 
Ufold  created  mind  in  part,  but  the  infinite,  creative  mind  of  Je- 
ovah,  when  brought  into  contact  with  flic  powers  of  a living  soul, 
raws  them  out  with  incomparable  energy.  The  sold  is  develop- 
1 and  enriched  simultaneously.  There  are  those,  I know,  who 
jould  maintain  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  scholarship  : 
lorn  them  I must  lie  allowed  respectfully  to  differ.  Many  are 

Ihristians  who  are  not  scholars,  but  none  are  scholars  in  the  full 
|Mise  of  the  term,  who  are  ignorant  of,  and  despise  the  sublime 
luths  of  the  Bible.  For  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  not  only  the 
ighest  form  of  knowledge,  but  it  at  the  same  time  affords  die  on- 
jjtr  true  key  to  all  other  knowledge.  The  origin,  spirit  and  true 

]nd  of  all  science  is  thoroughly  understood  alone  through  the  nie- 
lium  of  Revelation.  When  a man  selects  the  Word  of  Gcd  as 
bis  point  of  moral  observation,  he  can  fix  his  eye  upon  every  ob- 
ect  within  the  compass  of  his  vision,  and  behold  it  in  its  proper 
elations,  and  comprehend  its  true  meaning.  The  Heavens  de- 
larc  die  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handi- 
vork  ; but  in  the  book  of  Revelation  there  is  something  superior 
o mere  scintillations  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  There  you 
nay  see  the  incomprehensible  God  himself  as  revealed  in  the  per- 
;on  of  his  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  Glory  and  the 
■xpress  image  of  his  person.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  highest  and  sub- 
limcst  truth  that  an  intelligent  creature  may  contemplate ; nay 
nore,  he  is  himself  the  absolute  ground  ofallltu  h — the  fountain  of 
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nil  the  moral  light  that  ever  beamed  either  upon  the  eye-balls  ( 
an  humble  Christian  or  a proud  infidel.  The  glory  of  creation 
one;  and  the  glory  of  Providence  is  another,  but  the  glory  of  r<  : 
demption  exceeds  them  both  combined.  If  these  things  be  so,  th 
position  is  undeniable,  that  no  one  will  reach  that  point  of  intelle< 
tual  elevation  and  moral  grandeur,  for  which  he  is  capacitated,  th 
powers  of  whose  inward  being  are  not  developed  under  the  tram 
forming  influence  of  revealed  truth.  In  (lie  visible  creation  th 
impress  of  His  skillful  hand  is  indeed  to  I:  e seen,  but  on  the  top  c 
Calvary’s  mount  appears  the  Word  made  flesh,  in  whom  are  hi 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  However  if  any,  ii 
stead  of  seeking  to  ennoble  the  soul  by  a view  of  the  Godhead  i 
the  person  of  the  Son,  prefer,  as  a work  of  sufficient  magnitude  ti 
engage  all  the  time  of  an  immortal  being,  to  measure  the  length  < 
his  foot-prints  in  the  sand,  so  let  it  be. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  more  particularly  the  wot 
incumbent  upon  a scholar. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  a scholar  to  progress  himself.  The  deve 
opment  of  the  mental  faculties  has  no  limit.  Each  degree  ( 
knowledge  attainable  may  also  be  surpassed.  The  process  is  aj 
ways  advancing.  The  field  of  scientific  research  is  a boundlej 
area  upon  which  the  soul  of  man  may  roam  to  the  latest  hour  <j 
his  earthly  existence,  and  then  discover  the  receding  horizon  to  1 
no  nearer  than  when  his  eye  first,  opened  upon  the  scene. 

The  possibility  of  continual  progress  lies  in  the  nature  of  tiling ji 
Each  department  of  science  affords  of  itself  abundant  room  for  ii 
vestigation  during  an  indefinite  period.  No  answer  can  be  give 
to  the  question  : how  much  may  be  known  ? Every  acquisitio 
prepares  the  mind  for  a new  investigation.  The  more  that  i 
scholar  knows,  the  better  is  he  qualified  to  plunge  into  depths  an. 
scale  heights  of  which  before  lie  did  not  dream.  If  this  view  mai 
he  considered  true  respecting  a particular  branch  of  science  ; wh; 
may  not  be  predicated  of  Science  as  a whole? 

Unceasing  activity  of  the  right  kind  instead  of  exhausting  tl 
powers  of  the  mind,  invigorates  them.  Such  is  its  conslitution.- 
That  mind  which  is  not  always  called  forth  energetically,  is  tl 
one  that  becomes  imbecile.  He  who  thinks  least,  is  least  capabi 
of  thinking.  The  eagle  that  never  attempts  to  soar  beyond  tl) 
clouds,  must  always  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  tree-tops.  To  ta 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  utmost  only  awakens  an  energ 
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at  before  was  wanting,  and  prepares  it  effectually  for  a stronger 
Tort  than  any  of  which  it  was  before  capable.  The  acorn  may 
tpvelop  from  its  germ  a tall,  strong  and  expanding  oak ; from 
;ar  to  year  it  may  grow  in  size  and  strength ; but  there  is  a point 
Ifeyond  which  its  life-powers  are  not  able  to  go.  They  become 
. drausted  and  the  noble  tree  decays  and  dies.  But  the  soul  never 
jecays  nor  dies.  Its  existence  is  immortal  and  its  capacities  infin- 
e.  The  longer  the  process  of  unfolding  its  faculties  is  continued 
le  more  energy  will  they  possess. 

In  reference  to  yourselves  therefore  your  vocation  is  to  advance 
eadily  and  unceasingly.  There  is  as  much  reason  why  a student 
lould  progress  continually  after  he  has  completed  his  academical 
udies,  as  there  was  that  he  should  do  so  whilst  he  was  under  the 
•ire  and  direction  of  his  instructors.  Is  the  diploma,  obtained  at 
ue  period  of  graduation,  the  only  goal  after  which  you  would  as- 
iire  ? Shall  you  be  satisfied  if  you  can  but  hold  fast  to  that  degree 
! f knowledge  which  was  in  your  possession  on  Commencement- 
ay?  The  main  object  attained  by  a collegiate  course  is  mental 
i bility  and  discipline.  Here  you  but  learn  to  walk  the  paths  of 
t cience,  and  if  afterwards  you  would  revel  on  its  plains,  ascend  its 
nountain-tops,  and  explore  its  caves,  you  must  roam  abroad.  Du- 
ing  every  year  of  your  College  course  the  mind  gams  new  knowl- 
dge  and  acquires  new  strength.  "W  hen  you  leave  her  classic 
vails,  you  may  progress  with  the  same  regularity  from  year  to  year 
ndefinilely.  If  any  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  to  exemplify 
his  truth  in  their  experience,  they  do  not  understand  their  voca- 
ion  as  professed  scholars ; and  those  who  willfully  allow  their  in- 
ellectual  powers  to  gather  rust  by  inaction  or  indolence,  disgrace 
hemselves  and  their  alma  mater. 

With  the  idea  of  unceasing  self-evolution  and  continual  progress 
in.  Science  and  Literature,  is  connected  that  of  an  actual  advance 
of  science  itself.  To  accomplish  this  object  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  which  a thorough  scholar  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  present  stage  of  scientific  knowledge  is  mainly  the  result  of 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  truth,  during  the  lapse  of  past  centuries, 
. in  the  mind  of  the  human  race.  No  generation  is  independent  of 
or  entirely  uninfluenced  by  those  which  have  gone  by  ; but  there 
is  a law  of  dependence  by  which  the  progress  ot  science  in  every 
age  of  the  world  is  necessarily  conditioned.  The  attainments  of 
any  particular  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  whilst  they  are  on 
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the  one  hand  the  result  of  the  successive  and  combined  investig  j 
tions  of  scientific  men  belonging  to  previous  generations,  on  til 
other  constitute  the  requisite  material  with  which  those  who  su 
ceed  in  this  sphere  of  labor  must  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  a i 
vancing  research.  The  labors  of  former  centuries  compose  tl  < 
ground  work,  as  it  were,  upon  which  those  who  come  after  mtl 
stand;  otherwise  they  render  no  real  service  in  the  sphere  of  ill 
tellect.  It  follows  therefore  that  Science  has  a history  as  well  I 
the  human  race,  with  which  those  who  would  give  a new  impul  I 
to  the  progress  of  their  age,  must  be  acquainted. 

It  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  destiny  of  Science  to  advam 
as  much  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has  done  in  time  past.  Its  resou 
ces  arc  not  exhausted  but  become  richer  in  proportion  as  they  a 
more  and  moie  unfolded.  The  present  century  has  witnessed  d 
velopments  in  natural  Philosophy,  for  example,  that  are  entire! 
beyond  all  previous  attainments;  and  the  next  may  understar 
much  that  is  concealed  from  our  view  altogether.  It  is  your  duf 
consequently,  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  labored  faitl 
fully  and  gone  to  their  graves.  Only  in  proportion  as  your  mini 
oie  gradually  unfolded, your  capacities  expanded,  and  vour  acquis 
sitions  enlarged,  is  it  possible  for  true  science  through  your  instn 
mentality  to  ike  beyond  its  present  limits.  The  progress  of  scienr 
and  the  progress  of  mind  are  in  their  nature  connected  and  insej 
arable. 

VV  hilst  a continual  advance  of  science  in  the  present  and  futur 
lnstory  of  the  world  is  regarded  as  certain,  it  is  not  implied  the 
whatever  is  new  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or  whatever  is  old  shouli 
be  treated  with  indifference.  One  theory  is  not  totally  annihilate* 
aft<  1 another  in  rapid  succession,  in  order  to  give  place  to  a nev 
one,  jumping  out  of  some  man’s  fancy  at  once  fully  grown  ; ever 
though  it  may  pietend  to  be  the  only  systenii  containing  truth  with 
out  admixture  of  error,  that  has  ever  been  known.  Such  a procesl 
is  undesirable,  unnecessary  and  impossible.  There  is  no  doubt  bu  ! 
that  the  false  will  develop  itself  as  an  admixture  of  the  true;  bu: 
the  development  of  the  false  will  serve  to  reveal  its  real  nature' 
and  tendency  as  an  object  of  detestation  and  contempt.  Then  iii 
can  be  recognized  and  the  seal  of  condemnation  affixed.  On  the! 
othei  hand,  the  true  develops  itself  in  its  proper  character  and  re-' 
lations  with  fiesh  life  and  power,  as  an  object  of  confidence  and1 
love.  It  becomes  better  known,  and  works  with  new  energv. — 
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tressive  attainments  in  the  sphere  of  science  jeopardize  no  in- 
-<ts  but  those  of  error  and  falsehood. 

f ae  relation  of  a scholar  to  science  is  not  like  that  of  a median- 
l his  machine,  nor  like  that  of  a chemist  to  the  ingredients  of 
impound.  In  these  cases  there  exists  no  inward  connection 
■i  een  the  person  and  the  object.  It  is  merely  external  and  ac- 
datal.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  a Scholar  to  Science  like  that  of 
ritor  to  creature.  Here  the  whole  being  is  derived  from  omni- 
#nt  will.  But  it  resembles  that  of  an  organ  to  the  body.  Both 
■lervaded  by  the  same  life.  The  organ  is  the  medium  through 
Ah  the  life  of  the  body  is  active ; and  the  body  is  sustained, 
■invigorated  when  every  organ  performs  its  appropriate  func- 
<k  Mind  in  general,  is  that  in  which  science,  or  truth  subjcc- 
ly  considered,  lives  and  exerts  its  power;  and  particular  indi- 
( als  of  unusual  energy,  depth,  vigor  and  compass  of  mind  aro 
prominent  organs  or  mediums,  through  which  science  unfoldir 
rder,  beauty  and  riche's ; whilst  at  the  same  time  the  limits  of 
ice  are  enlarged  and  its  stores  enriched  by  their  assiduous  and 
tiring  investigations.  A man  of  genius  and  profound  scholar- 
reproduces  in  himself  the  acquisitions  of  former  ages,  and 
iming  master  of  a science  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  he  is  pre- 
■d  both  to  explain  some  things  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
ch  before  were  but  partially  understood,  and  to  bring  others  to 
t which  had  always  been  concealed.  He  stands  upon  a plat- 

0 erected  by  the  labors  of  all  past  generations,  and  consequently, 
:ris  paribus,  can  see  further,  reach  higher  and  accomplish  more 

1 his  predecessors.  To  substantiate  these  views  a sufficient 
l nber  of  illustrations  might  be  derived  from  the  history  of  Thec- 
kcal  science  as  also  from  that  of  natural  and  moral  Philosophy. 
J Tie  progress  of  science  involves  momentous  interests.  It  mer- 
tehe  attention  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth.  Every  one  profes- 
ir  to  be  a scholar  is  under  obligations  to  contribute  towards  the 
rr- progressive  unfolding  of  its  riches  and  power.  Not  content 
*h  what  is  well  known  in  reference  to  a great  variety  of  subjects 
-lot  content  with  the  imperfect  views  that  have  been  acquired  of 
Iny  others,  all  genuine  scholars,  availing  themselves  fully  of 
p vious  efforts,  should  combine  their  energies  to  bring  to  view 
a at  has  eluded  the  keen  vision  of  those  men  of  noble  intellectu- 

» stature  who  have  lived  and  died  before  them. 

The  proper  vocation  of  a scholar  includes  however  much  more 
t\n  all  this.  A higher  end  has  claims  upon  him.  The  Christian 
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religion  demands  his  devotion ; for  there  is  a mutual  relation  > 
tween  true  Religion  and  true  Science.  They  cannot  be  rent  a:  i 
der.  As  the  process  of  mental  culture  without  the  aid  of  did 
truth  cannot  be  conducted  with  due  efficiency,  so  neither  can 
one  promote  the  true  object  of  Science,  who  is  inimical  to  the 
terests  of  Christianity.  A scholar  must  acknowledge  the  clain 
revealed  truth,  and  devote  to  it  his  acquirements  and  strength 
he  would  make  himself  felt  upon  the  broadest  scale  and  be  of  i 
stantial  account  to  the  world.  For  Science,  mighty  and  rich  tho  I 
it  be,  never  walks  with  unwavering  steps  unless  Revelation  j 
before  bearing  the  torch. 

In  one  sense  pure  Christianity  is  already  what  it  ever  will  b< 
No  true  doctrines  will  at  any  time  be  discovered  that  are  notl 
the  first  contained  in  the  completed  scriptures.  Nor  can  any 
cient  power  be  superadded  from  an  extraneous  quarter.  Suffii 
power  for  the  renovation  and  elevation  of  the  whole  human  ra< 
from  the  beginning  really  present  in  the  person  and  work  of  J 
Christ,  as  taught  in  the  Written  Word.  When  I assert  then 
that  it  is  the  principal  part  of  a thorough  scholar’s  work  to  advi 
the  Christian  Religion,  it  is  not  implied  that  some  necessary  tr 
are  lacking  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of  hu 
ingenuity,  nor  that  the  power  of  God  must  be  aided  in  the  act 
plishment  of  his  purposes  by  the  agency  of  human  strength.  ' 
would  be  altogether  supererogatoiy. 

But  in  another  sense  Christianity  is  not  now  nor  ever  was  t 
it  can  and  will  be.  It  too  is  capable  of  an  endless  progress, 
will  disclose  itself  fully  only  in  time  to  come.  Its  holy  docti 
will  not  only  be  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  but  I 
embodied  life  is  designed  to  take  a firmer  and  deeper  hold  u 
mankind.  The  abiding  power  of  the  Christian  religion  will  i 
linue  to  work  in  the  human  mind  producing  changes  and  rev 
tions  in  time  to  come,  till  tire  whole  constitution  of  things  shal 
pervaded  by  its  spirit  and  transformed  into  its  image.  All  thi 
lations  of  civil  and  political  as  well  as  all  the  relations  of  social  t 
domestic  life,  shall  be  penetrated  and  moulded  by  its  divine  e 
gy,  throwing  off  by  degrees  whatever  is  false  or  wrong  and  givir 
the  inward  being  and  outward  order  of  humanity  such  a charactc 
form  as  the  glory  of  God  may  demand.  There  will  be  a new  hea' 
and  a new  earth.  Just  as  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  implai 
in  the  soul  of  an  individual  is  in  its  nature  progressive,  ever  worl 
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I within,  so” the  Christian  Religion,  having  taken  root  in  tire 
B of  the  human  race,  diffuses!  itself  gradually  through  every 
i and  fibre  of  the  whole  mass,  affecting  and  remodelling  all 
lights  and  feelings,  all  schemes  and  systems.  The  kingdom  of 
fc-en  is  like  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a man  took  and  cast 
Cris  garden  ; and  it  grew,  and  waxed  a great  tree  and  the  fowls 
lie  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it. 

Lch  a destiny  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  certain,  notwithstand- 
jthe  errors  of  mistaken  friends  or  the  hostility  of  open  enemies, 
ly  species  of  opposition  will  be  effectually  subdued.  Nations, 
pdoms  and  empires ; Literature,  the  Sciences,  and  the  Arts;  Pa- 
ll Mohammedan,  Jew  and  nominal  Christian  ; every  class,  rank 
order  of  human  society  must  bend  to  the  resistless  influence  of 
ggressive  movements.  The  Temple  of  Juggernaut  shall  re- 
ld  with  Zion’s  new  song  ; and  Mecca  itself  dethrone  the  cres- 
‘ and  bow  to  the  cross.  For  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  the 
1 for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
session. 

The  gradual  development  and  the  aggressive  movements  of 
■istianity  call  for  the  instrumentality  of  thorough  scholars.  Con- 
led  with  these  grand  objects,  their  scientific  knowledge  will  be 
its  proper  relations,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence,  re- 
>sre  a right  direction.  When  active  in  this  way  alone,  do  culti- 
Ited  mind  and  the  researches  of  science  possess  real  and  abiding 
rue.  And  such  scholars  will  always  be  provided  men  of  the 
rht  spirit  and  the  necessary  qualifications.  If  any  of  scientific 
fuldjrefuse  to  yield  themselves  to  the  demands  of  Christianity, 
rers  of  equal  or  superior  ability  will  be  raised  up,  whilst  they 
( quietlyjaid^aside. 

)Jow  whenever  the  energies  of  a thorougn  scholar  are  directed 
nn  the  right  development  of  mind,  of  Science,  and  of  Religion, 

3 fills  his  proper  vocation ; and  the  whole  amount  of  his  influ- 
ece  concentrates  upon  one  momentous  point;  the  moial  ieno\a- 
Lrdof  all  mankind.  The  elevation  of  fallen,  sunken  humanity  will 
t the  grand  result  of  intelligent,  cultivated  mind,  laboring  in  cont- 
rite subjection  to  the  controlling  power  of  pure  Christianity— a 
tiult  whose  magnitude,  importance  and  dignity  are  unequalled, 
'ence  the  proper  vocation  of  a scholar  is  high,  responsible  and 
= ious : a'sphere  of  labor  that  gives  a harmonious  exercise  to  all 
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the  powers  of  air  infinite  mind  and  imparts  a degree  of  nobl 
and  solemnity  that  becomes  the  sons  of  God. 

May  this  magnificent  Hall  ever  be  dedicated  by  the  Diagno 
Literary  Society  to  these  noble  ends.  Here  may  an  illim: 
lieid  be  open  for  the  application  of  the  rigid  discipline  acquir 
patient  and  profound  research — here  may  those  sublime  obje 
contemplation  always  be  revered  that  are  suited  to  minds  cr 
lor  immortality.  May  this  literary  edifice  be  a centre  of  f 
that  shall  tell  for  good  on  every  sphere  of  human  activity 
coming  time.  May  every  member  be  transfused  with  (he  § 
ine  spirit  o ( a thorough  Christian  scholarship  and  become  a n 
of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  excellence.  Viewed  in 
connections,  your  joy  is  enhanced  at  these  opening  ccrcmt 
and  the  seal  of  dignity  and  propriety  impressed  upon  your  ex 
lion. 

May  the  dedication  of  the  Diagnothian  Hall  constitute  the  | 
epoch  in  the  History  of  Marshall  College. 

but  memory  brings  a deep  shade  upon  the  joys  of  this  hoi 
All  are  not  here.  Some  loved  ones  are  wanting.  What  mi 
ful  havoc  death  makes  with  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love, 
past  is  like  a dream.  One  of  the  most  active  of  your  numb 
die  beginning  of  this  enterprize, whose  soul  burned  with  ent 
a m in  prospect  of  a magnificent  Hall,  was  called  to  struggl 
vain  with  the  ruthless  enemy  far  away  from  his  College  horr 
He  longed  to  see  this  happy  day  which  you  see,  but  his 
< ame  and  God  took  him  away.  None  could  realize  the  star 
intelligence  : he  is  no  more  ; for  he  was  loved.  Another,  w 
fine  taste  is  imaged  in  the  structure  of  these  chaste  edifices, 
see  amonQ  your  revered  Professors. 
v.  e have  seen  that  unassuming  and  conscientious  scholar  fo 
last  time.  To-day  the  melancholy  fact  comes  home  to  our  he 
he  loo  is  no  more.  When  I revisit  this  familiar  spot,  where  1 
object  awakens  mingled  associations,  I feel  as  though  I sh 
meet  him  at  every  turn,  to  get  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  am 
ceive  his  kind  smile.  But  I look  in  vain  for  his  welcome.  \ 
mj  stery  conceals  the  ways  of  God  ! Canst  thou  by  searching 
out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection? 
as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell ; t 
canst  thou  know  ! Now  both  of  those  men  who  laid  the  co 
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of  Marshall  College  in  self-denial,  toil  and  faith,  cut  down 
e midst  of  life  and  great  usefulness,  sleep  side  by  side  in  yon- 
»ak  grove.  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
ower  of  grass.  May  we  be  taught  so  to  number  our  days 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  .We  cherish  the  consoling 
, that  instead  of  keeping  their  places  among  us  on  earth  they 
®y  a building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
e heavens. 
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